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MONTREAL TRADE TOKENS. 
BY ALFRED SANDHAM. 


Editors of the American Fournal of Numismatics. 

I sHALL not attempt any long article upon the subject chosen, as the 
tokens to be described possess no points of special interest beyond that 
which is attached to them for their numismatic value. A glance is sufficient 
to show that they were not issued from any desire to furnish that which 
should be “a thing of beauty”; on the contrary, they are deficient in almost 
every point which might claim admiration for artistic taste, or excellence of 
workmanship. As “choice gems of the engraver’s art,” they will never be 
sought after, but as “numismatic treasures,” they are worthy of, and receive 
considerable attention. Many an anxious hour has been spent in search of 
an “ Owen” or a “ Molson,” but the desire to possess the former is rarely 
fulfilled, and I believe there is but one Canadian Collection in which it is to 
be found. 

Unlike some American or English issues, the Montreal tokens bear no 
political devices, nor do they serve to perpetuate the memory of any particu- 
lar hero, or public event. Theirs was no sentimental mission, and the numis- 
matist needs not the aid of the historian to learn the object for which they 
were issued. With two exceptions, the dies were prepared in Birmingham, 
England, and although in some instances, the exact date of issue cannot be 
ascertained, I believe I am correct in arranging them as I have done. I may 
add that the illustrations are from specimens in my own collection (the Owen 
excepted). 

No. 1. 

Obv. A ship under sail to right. Rev. Within a circle of cordage, “ R. 
W. Owen, Montreal Ropery.” Copper, size 17. 

Mr. Owen carried on an extensive business in the East End of the city, 
for many years prior to 1837, but as to when the token was issued, there is 
no reliable information. Mr. Owen’s establishment was destroyed by fire 
some years after the date named. 
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No. 2. 


Obv. “ T. S. Brown & Co. Importers of Hardware, Montreal.” Rev. 
An anvil, hammer and tongs, between a scythe blade and vise, above which 
are two spades crossed. Copper, size 17. 

This token was issued in June, 1832. Mr. Brown imported about eight 
hundred pounds’ weight, and as the tokens were made sixty to a pound, the 
number placed in circulation was nearly fifty thousand. The cost, including 
the expense of dies, was one shilling and five pence sterling per pound. A 
great scarcity of change existed when these were issued, and Mr. Brown 
experienced no difficulty in disposing of his “ business cards” at the rate of 
fifty cents per pound, thereby securing a handsome profit of about one 
hundred per cent. _ 

No. 3. 

Obv. Two maple leaves crossed. “Commerce, Bas Canada.” Rev. 
Within a wreath “ Un Sou. Jh. Ray, Montreal.” Copper, size 17. 

Mr. Joseph Ray carried on business in Montreal for over half a century, 
and retired in October, 1852, when the premises occupied by him were des- 
troyed by fire. He-was a prominent man in public affairs, having represented 
the East Ward of the city in Parliament, when the troubles off 1837 broke 
out. He was also a justice of the peace, a commissioner for the erection of 
parishes, &c. He died July 31, 1856, aged 84 years. This token was issued 
in 1833, the dies having been prepared, and the tokens struck in Montreal. 
This is, therefore, the only token of “home manufacture.” The number 
issued is not known. A very fine specimen sold in New York in April, 
1871, for $2.50. 

No. 4. 

Obv. “ Francis Mullins & Son, Importers of Ship Chandlery, Montreal.” 
Rev. A ship under sail to right. ‘Commerce. token.” Copper. Size 17. 
Heavy milled edge and rim. 

Mr. Mullins emigrated from Ireland in 1821, and three years later com- 
menced business in Montreal. Some years after he proposed admitting his 
son into the business, and these tokens were ordered from Birmingham, The 
business arrangements were not carried into effect, and the tokens bear the 
name of a firm which never existed. Mr. Mullins imported four kegs of about 
400 pounds each. Three of these kegs were forwarded to Western Canada 
(now Ontario,) but the vessel in which they were shipped foundered upon 
Lake Ontario, and the tokens were lost. Taking the average weight, the 
number actually placed in circulation was about twenty thousand. 


No. 5. 


Obv. Within a circle, a cask; above “ Brewers,” below “ Distillers, &c. 
&c. &c,” In outer circle, “ Th*: & W™ Molson, Montreal.” Rev. Within a 
circle, a number of distilling utensils. In outer circle, “Cash paid for all 
sorts of Grain. 1837.” Copper, size 19. : ‘ 

Messrs. Thomas & William Molson were sons of Hon. John Molson, 
whose name stands so prominent in the annals of Canadian history as having 
fitted out the first steamboat that ever ploughed the waters of the St. Law- 
rence, and the second built upon this continent. In partnership with his 
sons he carried on business under the firm of John Molson & Sons. On his. 
decease in 1836 Messrs. Thomas & William succeeded to the business, and — 
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in 1837 they procured the dies for these tokens from Messrs. Rawdon, Wright 
& Hatch, of New York. 

The actual value of the tokens being above that of a half-penny, their 
circulation was anything but a profitable investment. A very small number 
was issued, certainly not over $100 worth. The dies are at present in the 
possession of Messrs. John H. R. Molson & Bro., who carry on an extensive 
business as brewers and sugar refiners. A fine specimen sells at from $1 
to $1.50. 

No. 6. 

Obv. Head of Victoria to left. “R.Sharpley, Jeweller and Watchmaker, 
Notre Dame Street, Montreal.” Rev. “Importer of silver-ware, Clocks, 
a Bronzes, Cabinet-ware, Glass-ware, &c. &c. &c.” Brass, gilt. Size 
144. 

Mr. Sharpley began business in 1835. In the year 1862 a firm in 
Birmingham prepared dies, and furnished him with twenty gross (2880) of 
these tokens, which were intended for distribution principally among his 
American customers. They somewhat resemble (in size and appearance) the 
English sovereign. Only a very few have been circulated in Montreal, which 
will account for their being unknown to the majority of Canadian collectors. 


No. 7. 


Obv. Laureate head of Victoria within a beaded circle. “ Dominion of 
Canada, Province of Quebec.” Rev. A similar circle inclosing the words, 
“Use Devin’s vegetable worm pastilles, July 1867.” Outside of circle, 
“ Devins & Bolton, Druggists, Montreal.” 

These tekens have never been put in circulation. The dies were pre- 
pared in Birmingham, and the design chosen is similar to that of the Cana- 
dian cent. They were seized by the authorities for an infraction of the cur- 
rency laws, which forbid the importation, manufacture, or issue of any trade 
or other token, unless permission be first obtained, and bonds given for the 
redemption of the same. The tokens (about 8000 in number) still remain in 
custody of the Customs department. 

The highest price paid for fine specimens of the Mullins, or Brown 
token, has been 50 cents. No particular value can be. placed upon the 
Sharpley token, as specimens may be obtained of that gentleman at any, 
time, and with reference to the Devins token, it is quite probable that it may 
yet be placed in circulation and be quite easily obtained, although at present 
it is considered scarce. A first rate (or in numismatic parlance, a very fine) 
specimen of “ Owen” is worth from $5 to $10, and might command a shade 
higher figure. 





AMERICAN CENTS. 


The American Cenés (says a letter from Newark) do not answer our 
expectation. The chain on the reverse is but a bad omen for liberty, and 
liberty herself appears to be in a fright. May she not justly cry out in the 
words of the Apostle, “ Alexander, the copper-smith, has done me much harm ; 
the Lord reward him according to his works.’ —The Argus, Boston, March 26, 
1793. 

The allusion in the last paragraph is made to Alexander Hamilton, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
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THE ATTRITION OF COINS, 


Tue people in the United Kingdom have to pay through the public 
treasury somewhere about £20,000 sterling per annum for the privilege of 
using the current coin of the realm. Money, like every other article manu- 
factured, wears out after a certain amount of active service, and the life of a 
coin in these days of rapid trading and traveling is very short. The results 
of attrition on the surfaces of a newly-minted shilling, for example, soon 
manifest themselves after its issue, and the same may be said of every other 
piece of money. When it passes from between the highly polished dies of 
the stamping-press, it has all the bloom and the beauty of an article of plate 
for presentation. Her Majesty’s lineaments are then clearly defined, each 
particular hair of the royal head is shown in all its wavy luxuriance, and the 
“superscription” surrounds the “image” with a sharpness of outline that 
tells eloquently in favor of the engraver. 


Alas! how soon does the rich polish disappear—how very speedily are 
the fine lines of the hair smoothed down to the uniformity of a bald, flat 
surface, and how rapidly is the lettering defaced, once the coin is tossed on 
the ruthless waves of general circulation. Its beauty, like that of the 
butterfly’s wing, is marred by touching, and the rubbing to which it is subse- 
quently exposed destroys its impressions entirely. ,From the instant that a 
coin leaves the Mint or the Bank, and is put to the use for which it was 
struck, its deterioration begins, and it loses both in appearance and in weight. 
It is the annual waste of the coinage by attrition or abrasion which involves 
the community in the heavy tax already named. If each coin diminishes in 
weight day by day, what must be the aggregate loss on the whole British 
coinage in ‘a year, or in a series of years? It has been ascertained from 
official data that there are about 150,000,000 of sovereigns, and 620,000,000 
of silver coins of all denominations, doing duty day by day among her 
majesty’s lieges in Great Britain and Ireland. 


Of course they are all subject to the wasting laws of friction and attrition, 
and at the end of each year they are worth intrinsically less than they were 
at its beginning. Asa rule, the smaller coins wear out at a greater speed 
‘than their larger and more valuable relatives—and the sixpence is notoriously 
short-lived, because it is overworked—but they all get thinner and smoother 
in a pretty well-known ratio, They indeed become small by degrees, although « - 
by no means beautifully less, and it is necessary to withdraw the worn speci- __ 
mens periodically from circulation to recast them, and then to send them 
once again to do battle with the world, It has been said that cats have nine 
lives; this, however, is doubtful, but there is no question that shillings may 
enjoy that advantage. They are ‘put into the crucible after years of useful 
toil—weather-beaten, battered and worn—but they emerge from the furnace __ 
ordeal purified and renewed, and are then returned into the channels of — 
circulation with all the charm of freshness and juvenility on their handsome 
countenances to live another life. : . 
’ It takes possibly one hundred old'shillings to make eighty new ones, 
hence will be seen at once the source of loss, for the same rule ap plies t : 


other moneys, though in regard to gold ina different degree. 
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standard of value in England, and all gold pieces should be both nominally 
and intrinsically worth the sums they represent. When, therefore, a sove- 
reign has become lessened in weight by attrition to the extent of half a grain 
below the minimum legal weight at which it was originally issued, its circu- 
tion may be legally stopped, and compensation demanded from its last holder 
for its deficiency. This arrangement was acted upon with great rigor some 
years since, and hence the clamor about light gold which then arose. Silver 
and bronze coins are tokens of value only, their nominal being greater than 
their intrinsic value at the outset of their careers. So long as they retain 
the marks of the mint dies, however faintly defined, they are permitted to 
circulate, and hence they in some cases lose one-third of their substance 
before being withdrawn and remodelled. 


To cover the constantly recurring waste of money by attrition, a sum of 
money averaging that mentioned above is set apart year by year, and it is 
said that it scarcely suffices for the purpose. If it be asked, “ What becomes 
of the products of attrition, the particles of silver and gold daily detached 
from our coinage?” that is a question which we cannot solve. The precious 
metals are indestructible, and there must of necessity be a very large quantity 
in invisible existence in England at present. Probably samples of dust taken 
from the thoroughfares of the metropolis, if analyzed carefully, would yield a 
small per centage—and thus the old story that “the streets of London 
are paved with gold,” would receive at least a shadow of confirmation. 


It has been estimated approximately that in three years of active circula- 
tion, crown pieces lose five per cent of their original weight ; half-crown pieces, 
ten per cent ; shillings, thirty per cent; sixpences, forty per cent, and threepences, 
forty-two per cent. Bronze coins are made of sterner stuff than standard 
silver, . their rates of deterioration no doubt will lie proportionally less. 
The penny is an actively circulated piece of money, while the farthing is very 
idle. It is likely, a that the larger coins in this instance will first 
break down, and thus invert the law as to silver. Much would be done in 
the way of mingating the loss by wear if all coins were furnished at their 
birth with broad and deep projecting rims. These would then bear the brunt 
of attrition and save the obverse and reverse impressions of coins from that 


p pone Bae ses ery which awaits their appearance in public— Zhe Engineer, 
England. 





MEDAL OF WASHINGTON. 


Josern Wricut, by profession a painter, belonging to Philadelphia, many 
years since exercised his ingenuity in making a die, from which he struck 
one copy of Washington's head, which is now in possession of the honourable 
Ebenezer Hazard, esquire. It is a unique, and is peculiarly valuable, being 
considered the best medallic profile likeness of the illustrious Washington, 
which has ever been taken. The artist, in attempting to make a second 
ion, unfortunately broke his die—Alden’s Collection of American 
Epitaphs. New York, 1814. Vol. 1, page 223. 
Who knows anything of this unique specimen? 
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NOTES FROM THE BRITISH NAVAL HISTORY. 
BY JOHN ENTICK. LONDON, 1757. 


“As the first Edward was the first of our Monarchs who coined a Piece 
of Money called a Groat, Edward III. was the first that made them current 
coin. Of these there are two Sorts; one with the Title of France, the other 
without. 

“ This King (Edward III.), for anything that has yet appeared to the 
contrary, was the first of our Monarchs that coined Gold Money, imitating 
therein the neighbouring Princes, who had done the like some time before. 
Why they so long forebore to coin Gold, I know not (says Camden) unless it 
were of Ignorance, for I think it proceeded not from the Law of Fustinzan 
the Emperor, who forbade foreign Princes to coin Gold. But surely it required 
no more skill to coin Gold than Silver; and from the Year 1252, if not much 
sooner, Florins of Gold were every where current. The Reason why they 
did not coin Gold money of their own sooner, seems to be because they had 
no need of it. A few Florins were sufficient for ordinary payments, and for 
extraordinary, Bullion best answered the End of Money. But as the price of 
all Things increased, the Coin was augmented in Proportion. Thus the 
Penny grew up to a Crown, and Silver was turned into Gold, which now 
does little more than Supply the place of Silver as it was in the Congueror’s 
time. : 

“The first gold coin with us was a Florence or Florin ; for few Princes 
in Europe but coined pieces of that denomination; the name Florin being 
generally applied to all gold money, because the best gold money were 
Florins ; but ours were something too light, being coined for the King’s 
Benefit towards his Wars in France. * * * For this reason it was, those 
Florins, which had been coined in his [Edward III.] 17th year, were gener- 
ally disliked and refused, and therefore the Indentures for the further coinage 
of this Gold Florin, in his 18th year was laid aside, and instead thereof the 
same year, a new species of Gold Money was made: and because of the 
great damage that had been found in the first Gold Money, the same was to 
be no longer current, but at the Will of the Receivers, but to be brought in 
to be melted down for the value of it. * * * soe. 

“The gth of Fuly, and 18th of Edward III, by advice of the Council, 
three kinds of Gold Money were ordained to be made, one to be called the 
Noéles at six shillings and eight pence sterling; the Mazlle Noble at forty 
pence Sterling and the Ferding Nodle at twenty pence, which by Indenture 
with Percival de Perche, were to be made thirty-nine nobles and a Half tothe 
Pound, making in Tale thirteen Pound, three shillings and four pence. And 
by this Indenture the Trial or assay of the Pix was established, as a check 


upon the Master of the Mint, that the money made by him was agreeable to — - 
the Covenants of the Indenture. At the same time all Persons were forbid 
to carry out of the Realm Money of Gold or Silver, except the new a 


Money, under pain of forfeiting the same, and their Bodies to the King’s will. 
And it was ordained, that no money should be received or paid but the — 
King’s Coin, and that none refuse the Gold and silver money. The Gold 
money at twenty shillings of Zasterlings. But at the same Time it was — 
_ enacted that none should be compelled to take the said new money within 


the sum of twenty shillings against his will. 
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“ By the same order that this new coin was published, a certain Rate was 
settled for exchanging Gold for Silver, or Silver for Gold at the Kings’ 
Exchange; for it seems, heretofore, Persons had been deceived for Want of 
some certain Order for Exchange, which probably was the chief objection to 
the Gold Money, but now the Exchange of the Gold Money was settled, viz. 
those that would change Gold for Easterlings at the King’s Exchange (for no 
other was allowed) were to take the Noble of Gold, a penny less than the half 
mark; the Maz//e a Penny less than the value, and the Ferling a farthing ; 
and those that would buy the Noble of Gold for Easterlings, to pay a Half 
penny above the value, and for the Maille and Ferling a Farthing. 

“ The 20th of August following, the first Gold money was called in to 
be re-coined, and the Nobles absolutely made current, and no persons were 
to refuse the same under forfeiture of Body and Goods. 

e“ In the 2oth of Edward III. the value of a Pound of Gold in coin was 
raised to fourteen pound, making forty-two Nobles, at six shillings and eight 
Pence a piece, or a proportionable number of half and quarter Nobles by 
Indenture.” G. H. P. 









COINS FOUND IN MEDFORD, MASS. 


Tue following letter is copied from the Memoirs of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Vol. III., part ., pp. 195, 196. We regret 
that we cannot give the cuts which appeared with it, and which illustrate the 
pieces. sh @ 


Account of Copper coins, found in Medford, Massachusetts, in a letter to 
John Quincy Adams, Esq., Corresponding Secretary of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. By Rev. Thaddeus Mason Harris, F. A. A. 


DorcuesTEr, Nov. 5, 1808. 

Dear Sir:—Permit me, through you, to make the following communi- 
cation to the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

In the spring of the year 1787, as going from Cambridge to Malden, I 
passed some people at work on the highway in Medford, who, in widening 
the road, had removed a large flat stone, under which they found a number 
of square copper coins, to the quantity, | should judge, of about two quarts. 
I took several of them myself, and on my return, mentioned the discovery to 
several of my friends, who procured more. 

I had hoped that a circumstance so curious would have attracted more 
attention, and that some learned antiquarian would have ccmmunicated to the 
public his observations upon the coin. As this has not been done, and lest 
the fact itself should be quite forgotten, I make this statement. 

The coins were mostly square, but some of them of the shape and size 
of Fig. 15. The others are represented in Fig. 16. Fig. 17 is the same 
magnified, with the exergue and the characters completed by a comparison 
of several coins, on which the stamp was more regular and central. 

They all bear the same stamp, on thin copper plate, cut, or rather broken 
into square pieces, with rough edges, and are considerably corroded by rust. 

I have searched all the books of coins and medals in the College 
Library, but can find none which contain any in the least résembling these. 
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There is, however, in the “ Histori-Geographical Deena of Russia, 
Siberia, and Great Tartary, by Philip John Von Strahlenburg,” 406, 
Tab. XXI, letter A, the figure of a coin, which I have copied, Fig. 18, in 
size, shape, and impression so similar, as to demand some attention. He 
says, that “ it was found in Great Tartary,” that “ the characters were presented 
to the public as a great rarity, by M. Bandelot,” and that the print and 
description of it was first published in the German tongue, in a book entitled: 
“ Dasercefinete Ritter Platz, (ine andem Theil des geceffneten Antiquitaten _ 
Zimmers,”) page 76. 

If America was first peopled by emigrants from Siberia and Tartary, as 
may be inferred from the sguare and circular ramparts and conical sepulchral 
mounds, scattered through the whole Western Territory down to Mexico and 
Peru, exactly similar in form, dimension and contents, to those described by 
M. Pallas and other travellers into the northern parts of the Russian empire, 
raised by nations no longer known there, and evidences of their having 
inhabited and traversed regions now become immense forests; and from 
inscriptions on rocks on the banks of the Ohio, and at Taunton, very like to 
those on the Jenesei, delineated by Strahlenburg; may we not trace ¢hes 
ancient coin to the same source? But this I leave to further investigation, 
and subscribe myself with much respect, 


Your friend and humble servant, 
TuHappEevus Mason Harris. 





EFFIGIES AND INSCRIPTIONS ON ROMAN COINS. 


On the brass or copper Roman coins the letters S. C. are found, 
denoting that they were struck by order of the Roman Senate. . Of the 
consular or family coins there is a continued series from the date of the 
expulsion of the kings; and of the coins of the emperors, from the overthrow 
of the Republic by Pompey the Great, Julius Cesar, Anthony, etc., to the 
last of the Czsars. The marks on coin denoted its value, thus: on the As, 
I; on the half As, S (semis); on the smaller subdivisions of the As, small 
dots denote the number of unciz; on the Sestertius, II. S. or H. S.; on the 
quinarius, V. or Q,; on the denarius X. On the coins of the Cesars gener- — 
ally the year of the tribuneship, the same as that of their reign, is marked; ~ 
on the obverse is the head of the emperor. . : 

On the consular coins the image of the fourder of the family was 
stamped, as that of Numa on the family Calpurnia, and of Venus on those of 
the Julian family. On the earliest coins, on one side was the figure of the 
two-headed Janus, or of some animal; on the other side the of a shi 
Among other figures on coins are cars drawn by two or four horses, th 
goddess of Rome, Augusta, Victory, triumphal processions, and buildings, 
such as the Capitol, the Circus, and other edifices, besides emblematic be 
sentations of genii, virtues and of public prosperity; as of Peace, Health, — 
Abundance, &c. | walle 

The variety of emblems is as endless as the variety of symbols, inscrip- _ 
tions, and marks, explanatory of the emblems. oe 
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Coins were named, according to the figures on them, victoriati, bigat, 
guadrigatt; and they were termed serraéi, from their edges being cut, or 
milled; or zxcrustatz, that is, plated, when they consisted of brass or copper 
gilt or silvered; also contorniat, when a rim of a different kind of metal 
surrounded them.—Roman Antiquities. J. D. Fuss. 


THE VALUE OF A YEAR. 


[From a Discourse delivered at the South Congregational Church, Boston, December 31, 1871, by 
Rev. Epwarp E. HALe.]} 


“ The grass withereth, the flower fadeth, but the word of our God shall stand forever.”—Isaran. 


At the Annual Meeting of the Antiquarian Society, a few years ago, I 
proposed the annual award of a premium for the design of a medal.* Of this 
medal, the subject was to be the event which the designer thought of most 
interest in the year which had passed by. A series of such medals would 
show, in after time, to what events the most importance was attached by their 
contemporaries. It would show how far the verdict of the moment and the 
verdict of posterity were the same. 

I believe I was led to make this proposal from the fact that the most 
elegant silver medal I had then ever seen, was one struck by an Elector of 
Germany on occasion of a great dinner party. I have no doubt the occasion 
seemed to him one of first rate importance,—seemed so to his court and 
people. But alas,—after a hundred or two years,—it happened that we who 
got hold of the medal, had never heard of him, had hardly heard of his court 
or of his people, certainly had never heard of his dinner party, and we could 
not in any stores of literature, get any news of it. Now that absurdity is not 
a peculiarity of that German Elector.» There are a good many matters which 
we think of first rate importance, over which the hot sirocco of history passes, 
and lo, they are stubble and burn to the ground. Only the fire-proof stands, 
and all is not fire-proof which the architects thought so. Nay, in the last 


*It is an established custom of the Papal court to strike an annual medal, commemorative of the 
most important transaction in which the Pope has been engaged in the year when the medal is issued. 
The regular recurrence of the issue of the medal makes, of course, an essential difference between this 
series of medals and those issued by governments like our own in commemoration of occasional military 
or diplomatic victories. Under our general system, a medal is struck in honor of a few events of the 
first importance, and of a few of very trifling import, regarding which there is some one pertinacious 
adviser to insist on the doubtful compliment. Such medals commemorate only military or naval victo- 
ries ; and a mere recurrence to Dr. Mease’s list or Mr, Wyatt's, will show how unsatisfactory is their 
register even of these. In honor of the capture of “ La Vengeance” there is a medal in our National 
Numismatic Calendar ; while there is none to commemorate the siege of Yorktown, or the capture 
of the city of Mexico. 

The system of the Papal government, requiring an annual medal, has the advantage over this 
spasmodic ap h mkay that it represents fairly to after-times, the lean years and the fat years. It also 
sets forth the victories of peace with the same even hand which strives to immortalize those of war. 
Nor is it, for the purposes of history, any disadvantage, that frequently, in the false enthusiasm of the 
moment, a medal is struck commemorating exploit or policy which ten years sweep in oblivion; for 
nothing is more difficult or desirable than the preserving for the future, some record of the transient 
excitements, ee gir and expectations of the present, before time has detected their futility. 

On the 5th of August last, there occurred one of those events which such a system of annual 
numismatic record would commemorate. By a flash, this whole country was roused to its highest 
enthusiasm. For the first moment since the discovery which to-day we celebrate, this continent was 
tied to the continent of Columbus by the closest, and, as we hoped, the most lasting bond. In the hope 
we have been disappointed. For the reality, however, we could not find too boisterous expression of 
VOL. VL II 
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analysis it proves, that every ¢iéng is grass or is stubble,—that it is only the 
three realities which are eternal, their names are Faith, Hope and Love. It 
is with them, and, indeed, it is of them only that the Word of God deals,— 
which endures forever, while the grass withers, and the flower of it fades 
away. 


It would not be amiss then, I think, as a lesson of cumulative value, to 
collect in gold and silver, memorials of each year's estimate of itself, and see 
how long it endures. Of different months in the same year how different . 
would be the prize medal. From different nations how different the design. 
If we had been called upon for our medal last Summer, we should certainly 
have chosen the Erglish Treaty as the great event of the year. Had we 
been called on in October we should have named the Chicago fire. Were a 
Frenchman called upon he would name the captures of Paris. Were a Per- 
sian called upon, it would be the famine in Persia. If the poor widowed 
queen of England were called upon, the medal would commemorate the 
sickness of the Prince and his recovery. And, meanwhile, through the open- 
ing weeks of October of this same year, there were cooped up in three or 
four little ships, fifteen hundred New England seamen, who had just escaped 
with their lives from the Arctic Seas, who thought the destruction of a fleet 
larger than that which was destroyed by Nelson at Aboukir, was the great 
event in the year’s history. Perhaps ¢hey think so still! 


A hundred years pass by, and we learn the lesson again, that the event 
which is remembered and lives, is that which had in it some lesson of the 
Word of God, or some element of Faith, of Hope or of Love. 

The year 1755 for instance,—to speak at random,—saw three events take 
place which the people of their times thought would live in history forever. 
One was Braddock’s defeat, and the annihilation of his army by ‘the French. 

One was the destruction of Lisbon by an earthquake. 

One was the destruction of Quito by an earthquake in South America. 

We remember the first of these, not because of tie disappointment, 
rage and anger of America, but because George Washington first showed 
his manhood and foresight there. 


gratification. That victory, however transient it may seem to-day, was a victory more worthy of lasting —_ 
commemoration than any feat of arms. If we hada system of numismatic record, a victory like Ban i 
would be commemorated as the most impressive victory of the year. In the midst of the enthus 2 
which welcomed it, therefore, the issue of a medal was immediately proposed: but, because we have no 
Historical Branch to our Government, the proposal was not woven & ; nor is it like to be. ae 
In the fresh memory of such an omission, the Publishing Committee suggest that the Antiquarian 
Society is, for such a duty, the true Historical Department of the United States; and, while perfectly 
aware that we have at present no funds applicable to an office so agreeable, they venture to su tit as 
a — or a pleasure worthy of future effort. The annual expenditure of two or three hundr 
would provide the dies for an annual medal, and pay a handsome premium to the designer. The Society 
might annually invite contributions of appropriate ss 
premium. In this way, there would be presented before it the annual register of discovery or of victory. 
From that register it could select the event which seemed most important, and would signalize it by a 
medal with appropriate numismatic devices and inscriptions. It could strike a few copies for itself, a 
for such cabinets as it wished to favor. As the series Jengthened, it would gain value in the eyes o 
collectors ; and the Society could, from time to time, issue to them such suites of medals as they pi 
desire, on the terms found most suitable. At the end of a century, without crippling at all its oe 
agencies, it would have recorded, in the most epigrammatic form, the annual impressions of the Ameri- 
can people as to the successive victories of their career. 


Respectfully submitted for the Committee, 
EDWARD E. HALE, | 
From a Report of the Publishing Committee of the American Antiquarian Society, October, 1853. 





signs, and reward the successful competitor by a nde 
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We remember the second, if we remember it, not because of the horror 
or the distress, but because one brave woman saved her husband's life there, 
or because of some tradition of the charity by which Christendom relieved 
Lisbon. 

And the third, I think, for want of any such anecdote of the eternities, 
we do not remember at all ! 

Now there was a fourth event which passed in the same year, in which 
many hearts were broken, the fires extinguished in many happy hofhes, and 
lasting shame imprinted on many names of men of power. And this, of all 
the four, is the event which would seem most familiar to most of you, which 
in our time had started.most tears, and which for the future has the best 
chance of remembrance. Yet that event, why it was such a trifle in the 
stream of human agony and of national victory, that it was scarcely named 
in the Royal speeches of that day, or in formal histories. It is preserved to 
your memory and mine only because a true-hearted poet has singled it out 
for his subject, and to give it immortality, has wrought into his poem the tale 
of a faithful peasant’s hope, and of a faithful woman’s love. It is the story 
of the cruelty which disgraced our ancestors and their king, when they kid- 
napped the French peasants of Acadia, which Mr. Longfellow has preserved 
for you and me, in the poem of Evangeline. 


ADVICE TO YOUNG COLLECTORS. 


Never be induced to pay extravagant prices for worthless coins. There 
are some coins which command and are worth a large price. But these are, 
in fact, very few. Even the rarity of a coin is no test of its real value to a 
collector. It may increase the price of the article; but the young collector 
should bear in mind that the high price asked for a coin because it is rare, 
ought not to make him desirous of possessing it. The moment that the 
collector begins to value coins because of their rarity, he descends in the 
scale of Science; and when he seeks to possess rare coins merely because 
of their being rare, he becomes a speculator, envious and uncomfortable in 
the presence of others, and ceases to be a genuine Numismatist. Read as 
you collect. Never let a coin lie in your cabinet that you cannot give the 
history of, or connect with some historical event if it be possible. Be careful 
that your collecting does not become a mere matter of curiosity. Let it 


rather be a constant aid to your study.—Coims, Medals and Seals, W. C. 
Prime. 













EPITAPH ON JOHN PENNY. 


Here honest John, who oft the turf had paced, 
And stopped his mother’s earth, in earth is placed, 
Nor all the skill of John himself could save 

From being stopp’d within an earthly grave. 

A friend to sport, himself of sporting fame, 

John died, as he -had lived, with heart of game, 

Nor did he yield, until his mortal breath 

Was hard run down by that grim sportsman—Death. 
Reader, if cash thou art in want of any, 

Dig four feet deep and thou wilt find—a Penny. 
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SINGULAR DISCOVERY. 


WE copy the following item from Léttell’s Living Age, No. 629, June 
14, 1856, and hope that some of our Richmond subscribers will tell us more 
about the coins :— 


A correspondent in Virginia writes us that, while some hands employed by Mr. William 
Kearns, were digging out a cellar in Botetourt County, Virginia, about four miles from Buchanan, 
they came upon a quantity of coin consisting of some eight pieces, in an iron box about 14 
inches sqifare. The coin was larger than a dollar, and the inscription in a language wholly - 
unknown to any person in the vicinity. Upon digging down some 16 inches lower, they came 
to a quantity of iron implements of singular and heretofore unseen shape. Several scientific 
gentlemen have examined into the matter, and have come to the conclusion that the coins, 
together with the various other curiosities, must have been placed there at an extremely early 
date, and before the settlement of this country.—Mew York Weekly Daybook. 





THE ENGLISH HALF CROWN. 


Tue half-crown, or two-and-a-half shilling piece, has ceased to be coined 
at the British mint, and the London 7zmes says that the feeling against the 
abolition of this coin is apparently very strong among a large portion of the 
English public. The discussion caused by this modification of the currency 
has, it is stated, revived the proposition that a tenpenny piece, correspondin 
to the French franc, should be coined. Foreigners in England, it is argued, 
would find no difficulty in using the tenpenny piece, or franc, as two of these 
coins would be equal toa Prussian thaler, and five would be equal to the 
American dollar, and at the same time three would be equal to the existing 
half-crown. The 7zmes suggests that if any of the present English coins are 
to be abolished, the most useful change would consist in transforming the 
florin, or two-shilling piece, into a half-dollar piéce, or coin worth twenty-five 
pence. It is argued that, while all persons who preferred to do so might 
adhere to the old modes, the convenience of francs, ‘ialf-dollars and dollars 
would so steadily commend them to general use, that in the course of a few 
years they would become perfectly naturalized in Great Britain as suitable for 
all exchanges of goods and other commodities. 


. 





CHURCH TOKEN. 


Cuarteston, S. C,, January 16,1872. 
Editors of Fournal of Numismatics: 

In the January number of the Yournad, under the head of “ Notes,” I 
find the following statement: “ Mr. Alfred S. Robinson, of Hartford, Conn., 
has an engraved medal of much interest. The device represents the com- 
munion-table, covered with a cloth, on which is a cup and a plate, and the 
inscription, ‘ This do in remembrance of me,’ above the emblems, and in a 
semi-circle. The reverse gives a rude representation of the burning bush; 
above which, in a semi-circle, are the words, ‘ Nec tamen Consumebatur, a 
literal translation of which is, ‘ Nevertheless it was not consumed.’ Upon 
the edge of the piece, ‘Presbyterian Church, Charleston, S. C., 1800.’ By _ 
the Numismatic Scale it is size 18. Mr. Robinson informs us that he obtained 
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the relic of a gentleman who purchased it of a Union soldier, who obtained 
it at the South during the late war. It was probably a token of membership 
in the church.” Some weeks ago I saw in one of the newspapers of the day, 
a statement similar to the above, but with the additional remark that probably 
the church was destroyed and its members dispersed. 

This medal was a “ Token” of membership in the First Presbyterian 
Church of this city, known usually by the familiar name of the Scotch Pres- 
byterian Church. In 1731, this church was organized principally by natives 
of Scotland, after the model of the Church of Scotland. Their first house 
of worship was of wood, in Meeting, near Tradd Street. Subsequently they 
erected an elegant brick edifice, which is now their place of worship. 

In Scotland it was and is the custom to give to all communicants a 
“token” of recognition after examination by the minister and elders. This 
custom was introduced here, and tickets of paper were used, until about the 
year 1800. Then it was determined that a more costly token should be pro- 
cured, and an order was sent to England for the medal, of which Mr. Robinson 
now has one. There were 150 of them, the bill for their cost being now 
extant. The colored membership having become very numerous (some 500), 
a token was furnished in 1836 or ’37, which was a coined medal, in imitation 
of the silver engraved one, but struck in white metal or pewter, one of which 
now lies before me. This system of tokens continued for some years, but 
was abolished perhaps twenty years ago. The silver engraved tokens were 
all gathered in by the Treasurer, and at the time of the bombardment of 
Charleston, were placed in the silver baptismal bowl—a gift of a member of 
the church—and that, in its case of black walnut, was sent to Columéia. No 
trace has been discovered of these sacred treasures, until the notice of the 
medal in Mr. Robinson's possession appeared. It will be a pleasant thing if 
that “ Bowl” and those “ Tokens” can be found, and returned to the church 
that owns them, which still exists in strength and usefulness, under the pas- 
toral charge of the Rev. John Forrest, D. D., be he Be 









ANCIENT MEDALS AIDS TO THE ANTIQUARY, 


Your Medallist, upon the first naming of an Emperor, will immediately 
tell you his age, family and life. To remember where he enters in the suc- 
cession, they only consider in what part of the cabinet he lies; and by running 
over in their thoughts such a particular drawer, will give you an account of 
all the remarkable parts of his reign—I thank you, says Phzlandér, for 
helping me to an use that perhaps I should not have thought on. But there 
is another of which I am sure you could not but be sensible when you were 
at Rome. 1 must own to you that it surprised me to see my Ciceroni so well 
acquainted with the busts and statues of all the great people of antiquity. 
There ‘was not an Emperor or Empress but he knew by sight, and as he was 
seldom without medals in his pocket, he would often shew us the same face 
on an old Coin that we saw in the Statue. 

He would discover a Commodus through the disguise of the club and 
lion’s skin, and find out such a one to be Livia that was dressed up like a 
Ceres. Let a bust be never so disfigured, they have a thousand marks by 
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which to decipher it. They will know a Zenodia by the sitting of her dia- 
dem, and will distinguish the Faustina’s by their different way of tying up 
their hair. All this, however, is easily learnt from Medals, says Philander, 
where you may see, likewise, the plans of many of the most considerable 
buildings of Old Rome. There is an ingenious gentleman of our own nation, 
extremely well versed in this study, who has a design of publishing the whole 
history of Architecture, with its several improvements and decays, as it is to 
be met with on ancient coins. He has assured me that he has observed all 
the nicety of proportion in the figures of the different orders that compose the 
buildings on the best preserved Medals. You here see the copies of such 
Ports and triumphal arches as there are not the least traces of in the places 
where they once stood. You have here the models of several ancient 
Temples, though the Temples themselves, and the gods that were worshipped 
in them, are perished many hundred years ago, Or, if there are still any 
foundations or ruins of former edifices, you may learn from Coins what was 
their architecture when they stood whole and entire. These are buildings 
which the Goths and Vandals could not demolish, that are infinitely more 
durable than stone or marble, and will perhaps last as long as the earth itself. 
They are, in short, so many real monuments of brass, 
























Which eating show’rs, nor north-wind’s feeble blast, 
Nor whirl of time, nor flight of years can waste. 


Addison on Ancient Medals. 








DISCOVERY OF ANCIENT COIN. 


QOuiTE an amount of ancient and very curious coin was discovered in 
Philadelphia a few weeks since, by workmen engaged in excavating a cellar. 
The coins, all pure gold, were contained in what appeared to be a thick brown 
parchment, and varied in size from an ounce down. Their discovery gave 
the laborers a holiday, they securing the money and knocking off work at 
once—one stalwart carter realizing about one hundred and fifty dollars. A 
Philadelphia paper gives an account of three of the coins which the proprie- 
tor of the estate succeeded in saving. The principal one looks like a Spanish 
or French piece, is pure gold, weighs an ounce, and was beaten out by a 
hammer. On one side are the letters F. V. A. and the figures 7, 4,1: on the 
other side are outlines of lions and other animal figures, also a Maltese 
cross with the letter“ K” in the centre. The other two pieces are of later 
date; the oldest is dated 1687, and bears the image of a king, supposed to 
be that of Charles II. of England, a supposition hardly likely to be correct, 
as that king died in 1685. On one side, with the date, are the letters F. R. 
on E. T. N. A—Rex. On the reverse side is the English coat of arms with the 

4F letter “KK” in the centre—coinciding, it will be noticed, with the first men- 
aT tioned, and implying for that, also, an English origin instead of Spanish or 
i} French—and the inscription “ Vinc. Imp. Chrs. Reg.” The third coin is of 
the same pattern, and is dated 1705; both are of beautiful workmanship. 
The origin of the coins, and the time and reason for their deposit, ofiee 
knotty problems to Philadelphia archzeologists, 
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Our readers will be interested in the following letter in relation to the 
above discovery of coins :— 


PHILADELPHIA, January 31, 1872. 
Editors of Fournal: 


In addition to what the papers told you about the finding of gold coins 
under the foundation of an old house in this city, I can only add, that two of 
the lucky holders called on me to show what they had, and to ascertain the 
intrinsic and numismatic values. They were gold coins of Spain and Spanish 
America, France and Portugal; doubloons, (cob and regular) double and 
single louis-d’ors, half-joe and moidore. The dates were from 1660 to 1749; 
but I only saw about a dozen pieces. They were in very fine condition, some 
not worn at all. If they were originally held together in a box or package, 
that protection had moulded away; and the “yellow fellows,” peeping out 
here and there as the spades turned the dirt over, were grabbed by the 
astonished spectators and carried off, before anybody could cry “ that’s mine.” 
The pieces lay only a few feet below the level of the street. How many of 
them were there, it will not be easy to ascertain. 

The range of dates affords a lively proof of the force of “internal evi- 
dences.” It needs no one to rise from the dead, to tell that the pile was 
deposited there after the year 1749. The wonder is, that any one not a coin- 
collector in the usual acceptation, should have pieces reserved nearly a cen- 
tury back of that date. Most likely it was the Declaration of Independence 
which put the whole lot in that safe place. 


The discovery affords, also, an idea of what kind of currency, of the 
higher sort, was in use in those by-gone times. Iam a little puzzled to know 
why there were no British guineas in the lots shown me; probably there 
were some in other hands. 


As to their value for collections, over and above the intrinsic value, it is 
very small; for the reason that almost nobody cares to heap up gold coins, 
especially foreign. Herein the numismatists, not always the wisest of men, 
show that they have some wisdom. They know that a silver coin, and even 
a copper, has the same historical interest, and may on some accounts, be 
worth more than a gold coin, while it has a lower bullion value, and is far less 
tempting to a thief in the night. Your correspondent has but two in his 
petty collection: a double ducat of Ferdinand and Isabella, for the sake of 
Columbus; and a five-piastre of Turkey (quarter-dollar), curious for its small- 
ness. 


I did not buy any of this fizd for the Mint Cabinet, because we have 
them already, and because it is well to have an eye to the legal caution, 
Caveat Emptor. 


This stirs up a question of some importance to collectors. May we 
safely buy from any and everybody? Suppose a man crosses my field (sup- 
posing I had one,) and should stumbleupon a dollar of 1804, dropped there 
so long ago, to whom does it belong, in law? This very case may yet come 
before our learned friend, Judge Putnam, and I hope he will care for those 
who care for coins, Truly yours, 


Wm. E. DuBos. 
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ROMAN COINS AND WEIGHTS. 


Tue early pound weight and coin were the same, As; or by bartering 
goods for cattle, then the principal riches, whence the image of an ox came to 
be stamped on money, and the word fecunza itself to be so called from fecus, 
cattle, their standard of value, as many suppose. The As, the first weight 
among the Romans, was divided into twelve ounces, #ncze, the ounce into 
eight drachms, and each drachm into three scruples, scrupude ; and the ounces * 
in a pound were named and reckoned as follows: umcia, an ounce; two 
ounces, from their being the sixth of an As, sex¢ans ; and for a similar reason 
three ounces were called guadrans; four ounces, ¢riens ; five, guincunx ; six 
ounces, semisszs, that is, semz-as, half an as; seven ounces, septunx ; eight 
ounces, des; nine, dodrans ; ten, dextans ; eleven, deunx. 

The method of dividing the brass money of Servius Tullius, (as Léralis, 
@s, @s grave), was similar. This coin at first weighed a pound, but at the time 
of the first Punic war only two ounces; in the second Punic war, one ounce ; 
and soon afterwards, only half an ounce. 

At the close of the Republic (Sextus Pompey), the As and its subdivis- 
ions were no longer coined; its parts were the farthing, guadrans, teruncius, 
and ¢riens, the third part of it. 

Of Silver coins, the most common is the Ses¢ertius, that is, Semzs tertius, 
three half asses; hence it is marked 1 $s or LL s, in which letter s stands 
for semis, half an as, and the double 1 or double Li for two integral pounds, 
libre. The guinarius was double the sestertius, the denarius four times as 
much, equal to the dvachma of the Greeks; afterwards it was worth sixteen 
asses; this coin was called dzgatus or guadrigatus, from the dzg@ or guadriga, 
stamped on it. 

A foreign coin called wctoriatus, from its bearing the impress of Victory, 
was equal to the guenarius—Roman Antiquities, J. D. Fuss. 





THE PAR OF GREENBACKS. 


CureF Justice CHASE wears a gold dollar attached as a charm to his 
watch-guard. He says: “I put that on my watch-guard when I issued the 
first greenback, intending to keep it there till the greenback was as good as 
it was. I wore it for a long time, and things looked so bad that I began to 
despair of ever realizing my expectations. So I put it away—locked it up 
out of sight. After a while a change came for the better, and I took it out 
once more ; but I begin to be afraid that I'll have to lock it up again,” 





QUERY. 


“ Oxenbridge Thacher, of Boston, published an essay on the issue of a 
gold coinage, in 1760.” Where is a copy of the above work to be found? 





_ Tue first date on an English coin was 1547, and the practice of dating 
coins and medals, did not come into.use in Europe until the sixteenth century. 
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A “COIN” FROM ILLINOIS. 


Our readers will be interested in the following paper on a quasi coin, 
reported to have been found in a boring in Illinois. This paper was read by 
Mr. Wa. E. DuBots before the American Philosophical Society, December 1, 
1871, and to that Society our thanks are due, for the use of the cut.—| Eps. 


In July last, a letter was received at the Smithsonian Institute, from Mr. 
Jacob W. Moffit, of Chillicathe, Peoria County, Illinois, enclosing the photo- 
graph of a medal or coin, with the following particulars in relation to it :— 


“In August, 1870, I took a contract for sinking a tubular well for Mr. 
Peter Cline, in this county. I had two men employed to assist in the labor, 
who are cognizant of all the facts connected with the finding of the coin. 

“The following are the several strata through which we passed. We 
used a common ground auger, three inch bore :— 


“Soil, 3 feet. Yellow clay, 10; blue clay, 44; clay, sand, and gravel, 4; 
purple clay, 19; brown ‘hard pan,’ 10; green clay, 8 1-2; vegetable mould, 
2; yellow clay, 2 1-2; yellow hard pan, 2; mixed clay, 20 1-2. 

“ Here we brought up ¢he cozm, on the auger, from a depth of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet. 

“It has been examined by gentlemen in Chicago and St. Louis, without 
any result in explaining the mystery of its origin or date. It is my desire 
that a further investigation be made. I can, if necessary, send affidavits of 
myself and other parties as to the truth of these statements. 

[Signed, ] “Jacop W. Morrir.” 


It may be here added, that the place is in a great prairie, near the centre 
of the State, and near the Illinois River; about 80 miles east of the Missis- 
sippi River. 

Professor Henry, having repeatedly referred rare coins to me, took the 
same course on this occasion, giving leave to communicate the facts to this 
society, if it was thought proper. 

An examination of the piece itself was necessary; and in reply to my 
request the owner forwarded the same, with further details, to wit:— 


“In answer to your questions I must say, that very few wells or shafts in 
this region have attained a depth of more than 50 or 75 feet, except in the 
valleys, where occasionally we’ find a well, through sand and gravel drift, at 
the depth of 100 feet. 

“The only token of civilization discovered at a similar depth, ‘in this 
State, was taken from a shaft in Whiteside County, about 20 years ago. The 
workmen, at the depth of 120 feet, discovered a large copper ring or ferrule, 
similar to those used on ship spars at the present time. They also found 
something fashioned like a boat-hook. 

“ There are numerous instances of relics found at lesser depths. ‘A spear- 
shaped _ hatchet, made of iron, was found imbedded in clay at 40 feet; and 
stone pipes and pottery have been unearthed at depths varying from 10 to 50 
feet, in many localities. 

“ No rational estimate has ever been made of the rate of annual earthy 


deposit. Our prairie land seems to have been built up by a deposit from 
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waters whose current set in from the N. W., changing its course only when 
in contact with some (then) eminence now far below the surface. The soil is 
seldom over three feet in thickness, usually underlaid by a yellow hard-pan 
of two to three feet. Wood is quite common at all depths at which wells 
have been sunk in blue clay. 

“ Nothing has been found in any of the Western mounds (as far as I am 
informed) bearing any resemblance in form or character to this coin. 

“On taking the coin from the auger, I washed the clay from it with — 
water. It then presented no appearance of corrosion, bearing a dull red hue, 
such as is common to old copper. However, after a few minutes’ exposure 
to the air it began to blacken, and in a short time was encrusted with a 
dark green, gummy coat, which I allowed to harden, and then removed by 
friction.” 


Thus far from Mr. Moffit. I learn from another source, that Chillicothe 
is built upon an alluvium of the Illinois River, very sandy, loose, and easily 
washed away. The river thereabouts is widened into a lake, about one 
mile and a quarter wide, and twelve miles long. The French pioneers went 
through that region about the close of the seventeenth century. Whether 
the ground on which Chillicothe stands has been made by the river, to the 
depth of 125 feet, since the entrance of the whites, is a point on which 
the residents there, with or without geological instruction, cannot venture an 
opinion. 

As to the facts, as above stated, there is every reason to rely upon their 
accuracy. I have to add some remarks on the physical and artistical traits of 
the coin itself :— 

Properly speaking, it is not a cow or medal, since the marks upon it 
have not been produced by striking, but by engraving or etching; and they 
are sunken, or intaglio. It is of copper in good condition, in shape polygonal 
approaching to circular; about one and an eighth inch in diameter ; somewhat 
pitted by corrosions, and with very rude figures and inscriptions on both 
sides. ‘The central image on one side is that of a man, or a child; on the 
other are two animals, one of them like a wild cat, with conspicuous ears. 
The legends are plain enough, to any one who can read them; but. being 
somewhere between Arabic and Phonographic, without being either, they are 
sufficiently puzzling. Happily we have members whose knowledge of paleo- 
graphy may throw some light. For myself, I have seen nothing like it. 

As to the other artistic characters, the metal proves, by a delicate gauge, 
to be very uniform in thickness ; more so than could be attained by the beat- 
ing out of a hammer in savage hands. I therefore feel sure it has passed 
through a rolling-mill ; and if the ancient Indians had such a contrivance, it 
must have been pre-historic. 

There are other tokens of the machine shop. Any one can see that the 
piece has been shaped, not with much symmetry, with shears or chisel; and 
the sharp edge taken down with a file, Coins or medals were not thus 
finished in ancient times, but they were in the middle ages, and in Spanish 
America down to about 150 years past. (Tapping the edge with a hammer, 
was also in use.) 

If the figures and characters were made with a tool, it must have been 
a very rude one, since a “ flat-enosed” graver would have left a smooth trough 
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while here it is rough and granular. This would suggest the greater like- 
lihood of e¢ching, were it not inconceivable that so advanced an art should 
have been practiced long ago on the Western prairies. The mineral acids, 
used for such work, were nowhere known until about the fourteenth century ; 
and in Illinois, while we might suppose agua ardiente, we cannot concede 
agua fortis, longer ago than one century. On the whole, it has been worked 
out with a very crude instrument. 

As to the condition of the piece, and the discolorations, it is well known 
that copper, exposed to the air, acquires a superficial sub-oxide or dioxide, 
which protects it from further destruction. Very many ancient copper coins 
have been turned up by the spade or plough, which, with a little cleaning up, 
look as if just out the mint. I herewith show a specimen of Tetricus, a 
Roman usurper of the purple in France about A. D. 270, entirely free from 
corrosion. I also show a more interesting piece, which, with many others, 
was ploughed up in the southern part of England about 30 years ago. They 
were all so encrusted as to be illegible, and the owner gave me a choice at 
haphazard. On removing the coat of mail, and leaving only the mixture of 
brown and black oxides, it turned out to be a coin of Carausius, who estab- 
lished himself as a Roman Emperor in Britain, A. D. 287; as long before 
William the Conqueror as William was before Victoria. This piece is rare 
and in perfect order, and forms a part of the Mint collection. 

Some ancient coins, especially those with a slight alloy of tin or-cala- 
mine, making them bronze or brass, are beautifully coated and protected with 
the green carbonate, the same as that which ‘formed on the Illinois piece 
before cleaning. I herewith show one of these patinated pieces, a coin of 
Augustus, also from the Mint Cabinet. They may have been in favorable 
hiding-places, such as cinerary urns, or columbaria. 

All things considered, I cannot regard this Illinois piece as amczent, nor 
old (observing the usual distinction); nor yet recent, because the “tooth of 
time ” is plainly visible. 

What the piece was made for, is a part of the inquiry. Not for current 
money, because it would take a long time to make a handful; more likely a 
work of amusement, possibly to exercise the antiquarians. But how it got 
into such a deep place, supposing it a doa fide discovery which I cannot call 
in question, is a very perplexing point, and I: gladly hand over the explanation 
to any one willing to undertake it. Certainly it seems, in connection with 
the finding of the copper ring, and other articles of iron and wood, at consid- 
erable depths, to form an item in the study of the formation of the superficial 
strata in that interesting section of our country. 

Since the foregoing was written, I am favored with the suggestions (in 
writing) of Professor Lesley. He suspects that if any thing, it is an astrologi- 
cal amulet. There are upon it the signs of Pisces and Leo. The figures on 
the obverse and reverse faces correspond in the attitude of the left arm, raised 
and flourishing a whip, or thunderbolt. He reads the date 1572, and says 
that no geologist can accept the statement that a piece of that age could 
lying naturally, at the depth of 125 feet, under an Illinois prairie. The piece 
was placed there as a practical joke, though not by the present owner; and is 
a modern fabrication, perhaps of the sixteenth century, possibly of Hispano- 
American, or French-American origin. It may have some connection with 
the journeys of the early French priests or their voyageurs. 
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I would only add, that those views are forcible, but yet they take impos- 
ture for granted, and in so doing leave us in this dilemma: that a curious 
piece was made many years ago, and held, for the purpose of trick, until a 
deep hole should be made, long afterwards, in which to bury it and com- 
plete the deception. It is also very hard to believe, that an intelligent and 
experienced operator in this line would allow himself to be sported with by 
workmen, and take so much pains, far and near, to ascertain what kind of 
article he had found. 

Mr. Lesley explained: “ He considered the integrity, experience, and © 
vigilance of the well-sinker no guarantee against the surreptitious insertion 
of the coin. It is impossible to prevent a practical joke of that sort when 
the jester is resolved to have it so. Experience furnishes a thousand proofs 
of this in our extensive oil regions, where all kinds of rubbish have been 
brought to the surface from considerable depths; nails, anthracite coal, 
California nuggets, ‘butter of antimony,’ Lake Superior red hematite iron 
ore, &c. 

“ It looks as if there is a good deal of this sort of thing going on in the 
West. The copper ring and boat-hook ‘taken from a shaft at Whiteside, at 
a depth of 120 feet;’ ‘the zvon spear-shaped hatchet embedded in clay at 
40 feet, mentioned in the paper, are subjects for the same incredulity. 
The only possible explanation, excluding an imputation of fraud, in the latter 
case, would presuppose the recent filling up of a hole in the river bed with 
clay, through which a piece of iron might slowly settle down. 

“The discovery of a citcular stone fire-place, with embers, by Mr. 
Latrobe's party of engineers in a gravel cut for the road bed of the Baltimore 
and Ohio R. R., many years ago, at a depth of 50 or 60 feet beneath the 
surface, is a circumstance belonging to quite a different category. 

“In the present case, we have an evident imitation of Mediterranean 
coins. But the central figures are unmistakably Red Indian in their char- 
acter. It is either unique of its kind, or one of a very small class. The 
probabilities against a borehole striking such an object are simply infinity to 
one. The improbabilities of the coin being at or near the surface, and being 
worked out from the wall of the hole by the friction of the rods are equally 
great. There is too much method in the arrangement of the elements of the 
legend to doubt that the maker had a definite idea to express. A compound 
oval symbol occupies the right edge on each face, and may have a phallic 
significance. But the two human figures on one face seem rather to be in 
conflict than in’ conjunction. The head dress may represent hair, or may 
represent the Indian warrior’s feather crest.” 


Professor Trego remarked that he had seen the once famous grave 
mound relic and the man “ who discovered ” and possessed it, and believed it 
to be fraudulent. He had no faith in such discoveries in the West. 


THE ILLINOIS “COIN.” 
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TRANSACTIONS OF SOCIETIES. 
BOSTON NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


Thursday, Fan. 4, 1872.—The Annual Meeting was held this day at the 
Library of the Horticultural Society, at 4 o'clock, P.M. The Secretary pro 
tem. read the report of the last meeting, which was accepted. The Com- 
mittee appointed to nominate officers for the ensuing year reported, as 
follows: For President, Jeremiah Colburn; Vice President and Curator, 
Henry Davenport; Zyreasurer, John K. Wiggin; Secretary, William S. 
Appleton,—which report was adopted. 

The President presented the following coins from Mr. George F. Ulex, 
of Hamburg, Germany: An electrotype copy of a French coin, said to 
be the first coin struck for Canada. Obv. Head to right, Lvp. xtIl. D. G. FR. 
ET. NAV. REX. Rev. Shield crowned GLoRIAM. REGNT. V. TVI. DICENT. 1670. 
Mint mark v, as seen in the legend, and another above the shield. Silver, 
size 13." Also four coins in German silver,—I. Real and its divisions, which 
were struck in Paris, 1869-70, for the Republic of Honduras, and rejected by 
that government. They were returned and sold to the manufacturers of 
German silver ware, in Hamburg. Mr. Root exhibited two proof dollars 
of 1836 (one the rare “Gobrecht”), and proofs of 1838, °39, and ’40; half 
dollars, 1828 to ’35 inclusive, ’36, two varieties, 37, 38, four var., ’39 and "40, 
—uncirculated and proofs; quarter dollars, 1828 to ’40 inclusive, all uncir.; 
dimes, 1828 to ’40, all excepting one uncir.; half dimes, 1829 to ’40 inclusive, 
uncir.; cents, 1828, ’29, ’30, 31, two var., 32, two var., 33 to 1840, two var., 
all uncirculated or proofs ; half cents, 1829, 31, ’32, 33, °34, °35, 36, '40, 
uncirculated. He also exhibited the following pieces from the Clay Collec- 
tion: The “ Naked-bust Washington cent,” 1792, brilliant proof; large Eagle 
cent, without date, obv. head of George III, unique, size 20; large pattern 
Virginia penny, 1773, size 17; cents of 1793, 1794, and 1795, and a half cent 
of 1797, all proofs. Mr. Crosby showed U.S. cents of 1828, two var., ’29, 
’30, three var., ’31, 32, 33, 34, two var., 35, 36, two var., ’37, three var. ’38, 
’39, four var., ’40, four var., all in fine condition; half cents, 1828, three var., 
'29, 31, 32, two var., 33, 34, 35, 36,40; Mass. cents, 1787, 88, fine; two 
varieties of the Pitt medal; two Colonial patterns in Bath metal (Clay Cata- 
logue, Nos. 237 and 238); and a Conn. cent fromthe Clay sale. Mr. Robinson 
showed a half dollar of 1836, proof; cents of 1835, two var., ’36, 37, two var., 
38, two var., ’39, three var., ’40, in fine condition. 

Adjourned, SAMUEL A. GREEN, Secretary pro tempore. 


Thursday, Feb. 1, 1872—The monthly meeting was held at 4, P. M.— 
the President in the chair. Dr. Green presented the following coins from 
Mrs. R. Elton: A Greek copper coin, found in the Temple of Apollo in Phi- 
galia; a Scotch groat of Robert; coin of John VI.; 960 reis, struck at Rio 
Janeiro, 1818; and several pieces of Maunday money. The President pre- 
sented fac-similes of the seals of Virginia, from Thomas H. Wynne, Esq., 
Richmond, Va. Dr. Edward Jarvis presented twelve specimens of paper 
money, 1780-1864. The thanks of the Society were voted for the above 


* A description of this piece can be found in Le Blanc “ Traite historique des monnayes de France,” 
1629, p. 304, and in “ Conbrouse, Catalogue raisonne des Monnaies Nationales de France” (Paris, 1839). 
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gifts. Mr. Seavey showed a complete series of the United States gold 
coinage from 1840 to 1850 inclusive, embracing the eagles, half and quarter 
do.; the silver series of the same dates; cents of the above dates, and half 
cents of 1840, two varieties, 1842, two var. 1843, two var. 1849, two var.; 
three pattern half dimes, 1849; and pattern (engraved) gold dollar of same 
date ;—also the following pieces from the Clay sale: “God preserve New 
England, 1694”; “ N. E.” sixpence; “ N. E.” penny (See Clay Catalogue, page 
11, number 72); and three Colonial coins of Louis XVI. Mr. Crosby showed 
proof half cents of 1840, 42, '43, 44, 46,47, and two of 1849. 
Adjourned, SAMUEL A. GREEN, Sec. pro tem. 


Thursday, March 7—A monthly meeting of the Society was held at: 4 
o'clock, this afternoon, the President in the chair. After the regular business, 
the President noticed the death of Mr. Stearns, of Cambridge, one of our ear- 
liest members, and also that of Mr. Taylor, of Charleston, S. C., a corres- 
ponding member. Mr. Taylor died quite suddenly; a communication was 
received from him but a few weeks since. [A notice of both the above-named 
members will be found in this number of the Yournad.] 

A letter was read from the Secretary, Mr. Appleton, dated at Rome, Feb. 
10, 1872, in which he says, “I have lately got quite a number of Italian coins; 
at Milan, the triple-face dollar of Trivulzio, which brought a high price at 
auction in New York, not long ago; at Parma, coins of various North-Italian 
duchies, &c. At Rome, I have especially tried to complete series of the 
emperors and popes, but with less success than I could wish. I have how- 
ever found some pieces of emperors I wanted, and which count among those 
of a certain degree of rarity. I*have been more successful with the popes; 
having added several of the small silver coins earlier than any I had in the 
series, three being of the fourteenth century. I have also the still earlier 
coins struck by the Senate, and by Charles of Anjou and Brancaleo as sena- 
tors in the thirteenth century. I have also picked out a few more of the 
large silver scudo, of which there is such a great number and long series.” 

The proof coins for various members of the Society were received for 
distribution. Mr. Root showed the following pattern pieces: 1851, dollar in 
copper; 1852, gold ring dollar; 1852, U. S. ring cent; 1852, nickel ring 
dollar; 1852, silver ring dollar; 1852, gold ring dollar; 1853, cent in nickel; 
1854, flying-eagle cent ;—also the complete series of the coinage from 1851 
to 1854 inclusive. The dollars of 1851 and 1852 were particularly fine and 


well struck. Mr. Crosby exhibited U. S, Cents—two of 1850, two of 1851, °° 


one of 1852, two of 1853 and two of 1854. Half-Cents. One each of 1850, 
’51,'52,'53- One in copper and one in brass, of 1854. Patterns. Ring cent 
of 1850. Two Cent Piece of 1850. Nickel Cent of 1851. Nickel do., of 
1853. Two do. of 1854. 
Dr. Green showed one of the medals, in silver, struck for the late Assay 
Commission. Adjourned to the 11th of April next. 
SAMUEL A, GREEN, Sec. pro tem. 





NUMISMATIC AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY OF MONTREAL. 


Montreal, Dec. 20, 1871.—The annual meeting of this Society took place 
last evening, at the rooms of the Natural History Society, when there was a 
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fair attendance of members, The Treasurer's statement was read, from which 
it appears that the finances of the Society are in a satisfactory condition, there 
being a balance in hand after paying all expenses. The Society's Library 
now comprises about 100 volumes; and the Cabinet consists of 760 coins, 77 
medals, a number of casts of rarer coins, and several specimens of paper 
money and Canadian antiquities. The following were elected officers for the 
ensuing year: Henry Mott, President; D. Rose and R. J. Wicksteed, Vice 
Presidents; Gerald E. Hart, Cor. Sec.; G. Hopkins, Rec. Sec.; R. W. Me- 
Lachlan, Treasurer and Curator. During the evening, Mr. Alfred Sandham 
exhibited a beautiful collection of Canadian medals and coins, probably the 
most complete series of Canadian medals in existence. Mr. Mott also exhib- 
ited a number of very rare Canadian coins. It was decided that during the 
present winter a course of three public lectures shall be given. Papers will 
also be read by members at each of the regular meetings. It is proposed to 
publish a monthly periodical, devoted entirely to Canadian history, antiquities, 
and numismatics; and a committee was appointed to procure estimates as to 
expense of such a publication. Arrangements have been made with the Nat- 
ural History Society whereby meetings are held in its rooms, and the Cabinet 
and Library will be arranged for inspection and reference for those desiring 
its use, on application to the officers of the Society —Montreal Datly Witness, 
Dec. 21, 1871. 

We are glad to learn that the Parliament of Quebec has voted an annual 
grant of $100 to the Montreal Society.—{ Eps. 





THE ANNUAL ASSAY AT THE MINT, OF THE COINAGE 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The Board of Assay Commissioners, whose duty it is to make an assay 
of the coinage of the United States, met yesterday morning at the Mint. 
The Commissioners appointed by the President are as follows: Prof. Joseph 
Henry, of the Smithsonian Institute; Prof. John Torrey, U. S. Assay Office, 
New York; Rev. F. A. P. Barnard, President Columbia College, N. Y.; Prof. 
Fairman Rogers, Philadelphia; Hon. George H. Stuart, Phila.; Hon. John 
Jay Knox, Deputy Comptroller of the Currency, Washington; Col. Robert F. 
Stevens, late Director of the Mint at San Francisco; Prof. W. P. Blake, New 
Haven, Conn.; Samuel A. Green, M. D., Boston, Mass.; Prof. George David- 
son, U.S. Coast Survey; Hon. R. W. Taylor, First Comptroller of the Treasury 
‘Department at Washington. In addition to these, Hon. John Cadwalader, 
Judge of the U.S. District Court; Hon. Aubrey H. Smith, U. S. District 
Attorney; and Hon. J. W. Forney, Collector of the Port of Philadelphia, are 
ex officto members of the Committee. Hon. John Cadwalader took the chair, 
and the Director’s Clerk acted as Secretary. The coins to be assayed will 
be distributed in parcels, with reference to their places of coinage and their 
metallic character, as follows: 1. Gold coins from the Mint at Philadelphia; 
2. Silver coins from the same; 3. Gold coins from the Branch Mint at San 
Francisco, Cal.; 4. Silver coins from the same; 5. Gold coins from the Branch 
Mint at Carson City, Nevada; 6. Silver coins from the same. 

The process of testing the various denominations of coin occupies sev- 
eral days, and is very elaborate. The amount of variations permitted by law 
is alarmingly slight, being one-fourth of a grain for the gold coins, from half 
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a grain to a grain and a half for silver, and one grain in a pennyweight for 
copper. It is high praise of the Philadelphia Mint to say that it has never 
exceeded these minute variations. All the coin of the United States is tested 
here, and the result forwarded to Washington. Zhe Press, Philadelphia, 
Feb. 13, 1872. 


THE BOSTON WASHINGTON MEDAL. 


Tue medal voted by Congress to General Washington, in consequence 
of the evacuation of Boston by the British army, as well as that to General 
Gates, for the Convention of Saratoga, and that to General Greene, for the 
battle of Eutaw Springs, were executed by the first artists at Paris, under 
the direction of the author of this Poem, who availed himself of the talents 
of the celebrated Abbe Barthelemy, and the Academy of Belles Lettres and 
Inscriptions, to assist in furnishing the devices and inscriptions. [Note 
appended to a Poem on the death i Gen. ee ae eal by David Humphreys. ] 


THE PREBLE MEDAL. 


Cuar.Lestown, Mass., March 7, 1872. 
Editors American Fournal of Numismatics :— 

While in Washington recently, I learned from Mons. Loubat, who is, I 
believe, preparing a work on our National Medals, that the original dies for 
the Preble Medal were in use on the desk of a clerk at the Navy Depart- 
ment as paper weights; and that they had been knocking about that department 
for many years without regard to or knowledge of their cost and value. 

The next day I found them as Mons. Loubat said, on a clerk’s desk doing 
duty as paper weights,—the obverse seemingly in good order, but the reverse 
somewhat corroded by rust. I accordingly addressed a note to the Director 
of the Mint informing him of the fact. Under date of March 2, 1872, he 
writes me, “IL duly received your letter of the 24th ult, informing me that 
the original dies of the Preble Medal, struck in 1805, were in use by a clerk 
at the Navy Department as paper weights. They have since been transferred 
to the custody of the Mint, by order of the Secretary of the Treasury, and are 
now in the hands of the engraver of the Mint, with a view to their restoration 
to good working order,—a result which I hope may be fully accomplished.” 

The Mint has in possession, I believe, all the dies of our National Med. 
als; those of the Preble Medal were alone wanted to complete the series. 
Until this recent discovery it was unknown what had become of them. 
The correspondence concerning the Preble Medal, published in the January 
number of the Yournal of Numismatics, discloses, that the press at the Mint 
being defective it was proposed to send these dies to Birmingham, England, 
for the purpose of striking in copper, duplicates of the gold medal voted to 
Commodore Preble. ‘This may account for their being at the Navy Depart- 
ment. The copper medals were struck under authority of that department, 
and the dies when returned from England were probably sent there instead 
of to the Mint, their cost being chargeable to the Navy and not to the Treas- 
ury Department, Very truly yours, 

Gro, Henry Preswe, Captain U.S. NV. 
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GENUINE COIN. 
Editors of Fournal of Numismatics : 


Tue writer has lately had his attention called to an argument between 
two coin collectors as to the genuineness of coins and other pieces in their 
respective cabinets. An article in Harper's Magazine,a few years ago, boldly 
asserted that Colonial pieces were counterfeited in a factory for the purpose, 
in the vicinity of New York, to meet the demand of collectors. This may 
have been denied, but if so, it would be well that more publicity should be 
given to the denial; and this, with the opinion of well known experts, such 
as Mr. Colburn or Mr. Cogan, who would lessen «he fears of enthusiastic 
amateurs, by throwing some light upon the matter. As an instance of this, 
one collector asserts that he £zows a certain piece to be genuine, guaranteed 
in a bill of sale, in other words authenticated by what we may call a pedigree, 
traced from its original possessor, from the time it left the die to its last owner. 
And again, that when a piece is sold by an honorable dealer, without the word 
genuine or Original, it may be so or not—the matter is left to the knowledge 
of the purchaser. If such were the case, it is seen that all confidence be- 
tween dealer and buyer would be destroyed, and pieces that now bring a 
standard average in the higher rates, would be looked on as suspicious, simply 
because they could not be traced. How many collections would stand this 
test? Thousands of pieces stored away by antiquaries and others, when 
brought to light for the benefit of their families, would be discarded or bring 
a nominal price, because the former owner couldn't rise from his last sleep 
and assure the anxious purchaser that those coins are genuine. Then, again, 
it is argued that a piece from a certain sale must be genuine, or it would 
not have been in the possession of its owner. This does not follow, it 
being the habit of collectors to obtain any piece they may be able, if they 
fancy it. We know that a rare coin, duly vouched for, excites competition, 
but if we require a history in every case, it is not likely we should ever be 
troubled with an extensive collection. 

Suppose a collector should accidentally discover a lot of rare pieces; 
would he question their genuineness on the score that they were not authen- 
ticated, and call them doubtful, without obvious reasons? We trow not. 
Then, again, who would consider it fair dealing between the seller and buyer, 
for the seller to buy a doubtful coin for fifty cents, and sell it for $5, or $10, 
leaving it to be inferred from the price, that it is genuine? 

After due consideration, we argue that a coin is worth exactly what the 
purchaser will give, according to his means, his knowledge and desire for its 
possession. We cannot bring ourselves to believe that any dealer -with 
regard for his reputation and business, would change a sound piece for any 
doubtful coin, without notice of that fact. It would be rather a disagreeable 
reflection for the appy possessor of a well stored cabinet, when exhibiting rare 
pieces, to be met with the words, “ How do you know them to be genuine?” 

We hope that this matter will be taken up by some of our coin col- 
lectors. The writer confesses that his experience in Numismatics is too 
limited to intrude any farther on the subject, and leaves the discussion to 
abler hands. 

Jno. CAMERON. 

WasuinctTon, D. C., March, 1872. 
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MEDALS FOR INDIANS. 


Sir Danvers Ossorng, after he had been appointed Governor of New 
York, in 1753, brought out, among other presents for the Six Nations, thirty 
silver medals; his Majesty’s [George II.] picture on one side, and the Royal 
Arms on the other, with silver loop and ring, in shagreen cases, with a yard 
of the best broad scarlet watered ribbon, silver hooks and eyes. Though 
these medals seem to have all disappeared, possibly a stray one may be found 
in some collection —//tstorical Magazine, for September, 1865, page 285. 


ROBINSON’S SALE OF MEDALS AND COINS. 


Tue above named Collection was sold by Bangs, Merwin & Co., New 
York, Jan. 5, 1872. We note a few of the best pieces, and the prices they 
brought. 

U. S. Cents, 1793, good specimen, $4.50; do. link, 6.00; 1794, uncir., 4.75 ; do. fine, 2.00; 1795, 
good, 2.25; do. fine, 2.50; 1776, good, 2.00; do. scarce type, 4.75 ; 1798, fine, 2.00; 1799, 4.75; 1803, 
fine, 1.25; 1805, fine, 1.25 ; 1809, good, 1.50; 1812, 1.25; 1813, fine, 1.25; 1814, fine, 1.00; 1817, 1.25; 
1822, proof, 5.00; 1825, fine, 1.50; do., 1.25; 1834, uncir., 1.00; 1837, uncir., 1.00; 1841, uncir., 1.50. 

Washington half dollar, “unmistakable marks of circulation,” 13.00. Half dime, 1792, worn, 
5.00. Annapolis Threepence, 1783, date plain, 4.75. Maximilian Dollar, 1866, 1.25 ; do. 1867, 1.40. 

U. S. half dollar, 1797, worn, 6.25. Medal of the “ Presbyterian Church, Charleston, S. C., 1800,” 
1.00. 


TREASURE-TROVE. 


BEING on my passage from Detroit to Mackinack, on Lake Huron, a 
Mr. Wetzler, of Rock River, Wisconsin, stated to me that a Mr. Davy, an 
English emigrant, found, in making an excavation in his land near “ Oregon,” 
some antiquities, consisting of silver coins, for which Mr. Wetzler offered 
him, unsuccessfully, $50. The story looks very much like a humbug, but it 
was told with all seriousness by a respectable looking man.—Henry R. 
Schoolcraft’s Personal Memoirs of a Residence of Thirty Years with the 
Indian Tribes, page 661. 


WM. GORDON STEARNS. 


Tue subject of the following obituary notice was one of the first Numismatic 
Collectors in this vicinity, as well as one of the earliest members of this Society.’ This 
notice of him was prepared by a College classmate.—[ Eps. 


WIL.L1aAM GorDoN STEARNS was born in Chelmsford, Mass., November 22, 1804. He was 
the only son of Asahel Stearns, Professor of Law in Harvard University. His mother, Frances 
Wentworth, was the daughter of Benjamin Whitney, of Hollis, high sheriff of Hillsboro’ - 
enna N. H. He entered Harvard College in 1820, graduated in 1824, holding a respectable 
rank for scholarship, and always esteemed by the Faculty and by his fellow students, for the 
excellent and substantial qualities of his mind and character, though his native reserve and 
shyness made him less known than he deserved to be. On leaving College he devoted himself - 
to the study of the law, and received the degree of LL. B. in 1827, and he then began the 
practice ‘of his profession in Boston, and in 1834 entered into partnership with Theophilus 
Parsons, Esq., now Professor of Law in Harvard University. 

In 1844 he accepted the Stewardship of Harvard College. He held this office for twenty- 
six years, till the autumn of 1870, when, with a presentiment of coming evil, he sent in his — 
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resignation, after a most diligent, faithful, judicious and acceptable performance of the duties 
of his place. In December of that year, after imprudent exposure on a very cold and windy 
day, he was suddenly seized with a paralytic affection which deprived him of the power of 
speech, and, to some extent, of the use of his limbs, and of his mental faculties. From this he 
never recovered. After more than a year of trial and suffering under his disease, he was at 
length released from his prison in the flesh, January 31, 1872, at the age of 67. 

Mr. Stearns, inheriting much of his excellent father’s nature, was a man of sound intellect 
and judgment, cultivated by reading and meditation, and of sterling qualities of mind and 
heart. Without brilliant gifts and of a modest and retiring disposition, he was not destined to 
shine in the world. His life was a quiet and uneventful one. He preferred a quiet and unshowy 
career, and was content with the tranquil usefulness of his lot. Though he never sought society, 
and confined himself to his office and his solitary home, there was no lack in him of kindness 
or sympathy. And those who knew him found him a genial companion and a faithful friend. 
Under his outward reserve beat a warm and generous heart, ever ready to help in time of need. 
Strict accuracy, fidelity to his trusts, a high sense of honor, the most scrupulous integrity and 
conscientiousness marked all the acts of his life. He was a man of a reverent and religious 
nature, yet in this, as in other respects, reticent and undemonstrative, feeling more than he said. i 
We part from him as one of the true men, who, in a life of quiet and steady service, have done \ 
well their part on earth, and entered, we trust, on higher and happier work in some other of the 
“many mansions ” of our “ Father’s house.” WwW. N. 
CAMBRIDGE, Feb. 29, 1872. 
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JAMES H. TAYLOR. 


Diep suddenly, at his home in Charleston, S. C., on the evening of February 3, 1872, 
James H. Taytor, aged sixty-one. A manof rare mind and rich culture, not only from the 
keen susceptibilities of his nature, which attracted every mental treasure within his reach, but 
from a habit of devoting every spare moment of daily life of complicated and varied business, 
to the securing and arranging the best thoughts, in the best way, for future use. Analytical 
and critical, at the same time comprehensive in his powers, he grasped and possessed a whole 
array of subjects, usually left to professedly scientific and philosophical men. Genial, benevo- 
lent and beneficent in feeling and action, guided and governed by high Christian principle, it is 
enough to say, “ That these elements were so mixed in him, that nature might stand up and 
say, ‘ This was a man !’” 


The foregoing is from a correspondent in Charleston, to which we will add the 
testimony of another in Philadelphia :— } 























“Cot. TAYLOR was a man of remarkably fine presence, and prepossessing in his address. 
Mild, dignified and courteous, he bore the very impress of a gentleman, —let me say, one of 
nature’s noblemen. This, indeed, is not the most that we seek in man, but society is greatly 
enriched by the mingling of such men. Although a Southerner, his comprehensive mind and 
heart overleaped the boundary line, once real, now imaginary, between North and South, and he 
had only to be known, anywhere, to have warm friends. 

Although Col. Taylor was a partner in a conspicuous mercantile house, and latterly had 
consented to join the cares of a municipal office, he found time for the elegant diversions of 
literature and numismatics ; and it is chiefly on this last account that his record deserves to be 
kept in the Yournal of Numismatics. He had a fine collection of coins, American and foreign, 
the result of many years’ assiduous accumulation. He has long been a member of the Boston 
Society.’ 





NOTES. 
SILVER coin is a legal tender in England for only forty shillings. 
A cuBIc inch of fine gold is worth $209.84. 


Tue gold dollar and the double eagle were both first coined in 1850, in pursuance of the law of 
March 3d, 1849. 


; = world has had its iron age, its golden age, and its age of bronze ; but the present is the age 
of steal. 


THE coi of a country is an indication of the progress of its art. Hence it is a matter of 
national pride that our coin should be well executed. "e ae 
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